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EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL OF DAVID SANDS. 
(Conginued from p. 323.) 
David Sands’ Advice to his Children, written 
at Sea. 


Ship “ Two Brothers,” 8th mo. 11th, 1795. 

Having felt some secret drawings of spirit 
towards my dear children, and not knowing 
a7 that I shall behold all or any of them 
again, I think it right to employ some of my 
leisure hours, whilst confined on board of ship, 
in leaving some remarks and advice that have 
or may arise in my mind for their perusal and 
service. 

Inasmuch as it is appointed unto all men 
once to die, and after death to appear before 
the judgment-seat of Christ to receive a re- 
ward according to what their works have been 
here on earth, it ought to lead us with holy care 
and circumspection, not only to number our 
days, but diligently to scrutinize all our 
thoughts, words, and actions, that fill up and 
occupy our time, in order that we mav see the 
state of our accounts, as in the Lord’s sight; 
inasmuch as nothing can eseape the knowledge 
of Him with whom we have te do. 

Tmay here lay before you, my dear children, 
those well-adapted and beautiful 
the pious King to his son, “ Be thou in the 
fear of the Lord all the day long, for surel 
there is anend ; and thine expectations shail 
uot be cut off.” Hear thou, my son, and be 
Wie, and guide thy heart in the way.” 
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The directions you will expeet from me 
naturally divide themselves into three parts, 
viz., “How we are to remember God in the 
beginning, in the progress, and to the close of 
the day.” I will open my heart freely to you 
with respect to each particular, and leave you 
to judge how far these hints may suit your 
cireumstances or aceord with your inclination ; 
desiring to avoid every extreme, both that of 
superstitious strictness in trifles, or of an indo- 
lent remissness ; which, if permitted to prevail 
in little things, may soon draw after it criminal 
neglect, and at length more criminal indul- 

nees. In the beginning of the day it ought 
certainly to be our care to lift wp our hearts to 
God as soon as we awake; and on rising from 
bed, to endeavor to have our minds brought 
into seriousness and stillness; to thoughtful- 
ness as in the Divine presence; for this is a 
season when there are many considerations 
which may, or ought, to suggest a variety of 
pious reflections and ejaculations, which are so 
obvious that a mind inclined to piety could 
hardly forget or miss them. The cheerfulness 
natural on our first awaking; the refreshment 
we have found from sleep; the security we 
have enjoyed during that defenceless condi- 


of | tion; the enjoyment of witnessing once more 


the reviving influence of the sun; the recol- 
lection of the many comforts and conveniences 
which we have enjoyed or received, and are 
surrounded with, so graciously provided by the 
great Author of all our mercies; and now, 
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having the prospect of one day more, not only 
to see our dear connections, but to serve our 
heavenly Father, whose service is freedom and 
whose labor ia love ; and continued opportunity 
for the improvement of our minds; and, above 
all, cherishing a lively hope of finally witness- 
ing @ perfect resurrection to an eternal day of 
happiness and glory. 

If we have our hearts in such a state as to 
long for further improvement in a still nearer 
aud more humble approach to the Divine foot- 
stool, accompanied with desires to maintain a 
closer walk with the Lord; this itself is matter 
of thanksgiving and praise; and the rather if 
it may be regarded as the answer of the prayer 
with which we lay down the preceding evening. 
The exercise of private devotion in the morn- 
ing L hope you will engage in as the first work 
of the day, yet I cannot prescribe a particular 
method to any of you, my dear children. Con- 
sult the witness for God in your own hearts. 
The constituent parts of duty are generally 
plain, as are our common mercies; and some- 
times special fayors are manifestly great, and 
consequently call upon us for corresponding 
services, with humble and grateful acknow- 
ledgments to Him who is the bestower of 
every good thing, whetber temporal or spiritual. 

It may now be proper to take a view of the 
day before us, So far as we consider, yen, 
seriously consider, how and where it may be 
spent; and once more deeply think, how sball 
L employ myself for God this day, what busi- 
ness is to be done, and in what order; what 
opportunity may I expect either of doing or 
receiving good ; that so we may carefully mark 
the providences of the day, and carefuily guard 
against the temptations incident to it; that we 
keep up a lively humble dependence 
Divine influence, which is suitable to eve 
emergency ; that we govern our thoughts we 
in the solitude of the day, and our discourses 
well in the conversation of it. 

Having proceeded thus far, may I now offer 
some hints further respecting Tovntion: It 
certainly ought to be performed with great 
seriousness, whether public or private; there- 
fore let ud take a view of it before we enter 
upon such solemnities ; which, though they be 
performed here on earth, yet are connected with 
the invisible realities of another world: and in 
order to increase a suitable reverence of spirit, 
in the improvement of time, and the proper 
discharge of every part of our duty, let us 
often take into view, as far as we can, the 
divine perfections of that glorious Being whom 

‘we profess to serve. And let us guard against 
every wandcring thought, and maintain a strict 
watch over our.own <w wey when we 
attempt to enter as into the immediate presence 
of God; and when we have performed our 
duty, as we suppose, let us not be deceived, but 


keep a strict eye on all the various duties of the 
day, for as our blessed Lord Jesus Christ de. 


clared, we are no longer safe than whilst on the 
watch. 


The following remarks on the Inward Wit. 
ness were found among the papers of David 
Sands, without date, and may perhaps be use. 
fully inserted here, previous to the account of 
his Gospel labors in Europe. 


On the Inward Witness. 
‘He that believeth on the Son of God hath the wit. 
ness in himself.” 1 John v. 10. 

Many and glorious are the outward testi- 
monies that God has given to the Christian 
religion, both in the days when His Son Jesus 
Christ dwelt on earth and went about doing 
good to the bedies and souls of many, and in 
the time of the ministration of the apostles, 
who followed their Lord and Master. The 
miraelés wrought, the prophecies fulfilled, and 
the various glories attending the ministration 
of the Gospel conspire to confirm our faith. 
Each of them are evidences of the truth and 
divinity of this doctrine, and all of them joined 
together, bear such a testimony as cannot be 
resisted. We live in these latter days at a long 
distance of time from those seasons wherein 
those miracles were wrought, and wherein God 
appeared in so immediate a manner from Heav- 
en to witness to the truth of the Gospel of his 
Son; but God has taken care to furnish every 
true believer with sufficient witness to the 
truth and efficacy of Christianity. We are not 
left void at this day. “He that believeth bath 
the witness within himeelf.’”’ There is an in- 
ternal testimony given to the Gospel of Christ 
in the heart of every one that receives it 
in truth. These are the innings of that 
eternal life wrought in the soul, which the Son 
of God bestows on all believers: “He thst 
hath the Son hath life.” Oh, the spiritul 
life of a Christian runs into eternity! It is 
the same Divine temper, the same peaceful 
holy qualities of mind, communicated to the 
believer here, in the days of and visite 
tion, which shall be fulfilled and perfected in 
the world of glory. And this is a blessed wit 
ness to the truth of Christianity; it prove 
with abundance of evidence that it is a religioe 
sufficient to save souls, for salvation is beg 
in all that truly reeeive the good tidings of * 
What sort of witness is this which true faith 
gives to the Gospel of Christ, and what are the 
remarkable ies of this testimony! | 
answer, it is a witness that dwells more in th 
heart than in the head ; it a a 
by being felt and practised, and not by mer 
reasoni greatest reasoners may mise 0! 
it; it is a testimony written in the heart, a 
upon this account it has some prerogative aber’ 
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all the external arguments in favor of Christi- 
anity—this inward argument is always at hand. 
(To be Continued.) 


PLAIN-SPEAKING.—I thiok there is a great 
deal of mischief done by what is ealled plain- 
speaking ; and yet, how beautiful it is when a 
serene old man, knowing the ways of youth, in 
a spirit of ineffable gentleness and love, at a 
timely moment, draws aside a young man whose 
disposition he has watched, and says to him in 

lain words, ‘‘My son, thus and thus you are 

Fiving, and thus and thus you will end such a 
life if you persist in it;”’—doing for him what 
his father or mother, or employer never did,— 
administering to him plain, bat kind and loving 
words of rebuke! That young man will ture 
by and by; and when he does turn, and take 
hold of the ways of righteousness, he never 
will forget the beauty of that faithfulness of 
speech that so sank down into his heart. But, 
on the other hand, there aré many men that 
undertake this faithfulness of speech who are 
like a physician that should conclude that all 
men were below the standard of health, and 
should go around with some nauseous medi- 
cine, and wherever he could see a man’s mouth 
open, put in a pinch, making himself a pest to 
the whole community.— H. W. Beecher. 


From London Friend. 
MORAL AND RELIGIOUS ANECDOTES. 


The late venerable Dr. Erskine printed the 
following auecdote in a little volume of letters 
chiefly addressed to the afflicted. It contains 
a remarkable answer to the effectual fervent 
prayer of that righteous man, the Rev. Joha 
Rogers, M. A., who was rejected from his 
living of Croglin in Cumberland, as a Non-con- 
formist :— 

“Sir Richard Cradock, a justice of the 
peace, who was a violent hater and persecutor 
of the Dissenters, and who exerted himself to 
enforee all the severe laws then in existence 
against them, happened to live near Mr. Rog- 
ers, to whom he bore a particular enmity, and 
whom he wanted, above all things, to have in 
his power. Hearing that he was to preach at 
a place some miles dis tant, he thought it a fair 
opportunity for aecernpnenns his base design ; 
and in order thereto, hired two men to go as 
spies and take down the names of all ee 
ers whom they knew, that they might ap 
as Witnesses against both them and Mr. 
ers. The plan seemed to succeed to his wishes : 
these “m brought him the names of several 
prensa 0 were present at the meeting , and 
or such of them as he had a particular 
spite against, her with Mr. Rogers, to a 
pear before hime Kno ing the violence of the 
man, they came with trembling hearts, expect- 
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ing to be treated with the utmost severity. 
While they were waiting in the great hall to 
be called upon in their turn, a little girl, about 
six or seven years of age, who was Sir Richard’s 
grand-daughter, happened to come there. She 
looked at Mr. Rogers, and was much taken 
with his venerable appearance. He, being 
natutally fond of children, took her upon his 
knee and earessed her, which occasioned her to 
conceive a great fondness fcr him. At length 
Sir Richard sent a servant to inform him and 
the rest that one of the witnesses, being taken 
ill, was unable to attend, and, that, therefore, 
they must come again another day. They ac- 
cordingly came at the time appointed, and, be- 
ing convicted, the justice ordered their mitti- 
mus to be written, to send them all to prison. 
Mr. Rogers, expecting to see the little girl 
again, brought some sweetmeats with him to 
give her. As soon as she saw him, she came 
running to him, and appeared fonder of him 
than before. This child, beinga particular fa- 
vorite of her grandfather, had got such an as- 
eendancy over him that he could deny her 
nothing ; and she d such a violent spir- 
it, that she couli bear no contradiction, so 
that she was indulged in everything she want- 
ed. At one time, when she been contra- 
dicted, she ran a penknife into her arm, to the 


great danger of her life. This bad spirit, in 


the present instance, was overruled for good. 
While she was sitting on Mr. Rogers’ knee, 
eating the sweetmeats, she looked earnestly at 
him and said,‘ What are you here for, sir?’ 
He replied, ‘I believe your grandfather is go- 
ing to send me and my friends to gaol.’ ‘To 
gaol!’ said she. ‘ Why, what have you done?’ 
‘Why,’ he said, ‘I did nothing but preach, and 
they did nothing but hear me.’ ‘ Heshall not 
send you to gaol,’ said the child. ‘Ay, bat, 
wy dear,’ said Mr. Rogers, ‘I believe he is how 
making out our mittimus to send us all there.’ 
Upon this, the little girl ran up tothe chamber 
where Sir Richard was, and knocked with her 
head and heels till she got in, and said to him, 
‘What are you going todo with my good old 
gentleman ip the hall?’ ‘That's nothing.to 
you,’ said he, ‘get you about your business,’ 
‘But [ won't,’ said she. ‘He tells me that 
you are going to send him and his friends to 
gaol; and if you send them, I'll drown myself 
in the pond as soon as they are gone: J wii 
indeed!" When he saw the child thas pe- 
remptory, it shook his resolution, and induced 
him to abandon his malicious design; . so, 
taking the mittimus in his hand, he.went down 
inte the hall, and thus addressed these good 
men: ‘I had here made out your mittimus to 
send you all to gaol, as you deserve; bat, at 
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ing to the child, laid his hand upon her head, 
and lifting up his eyes to heaven, said, ‘God 
bless you, my dear child! May the blessing 
of that God whosé cause you did now plead, 
though as yet you know Him not, be upon you 
in life, at death, and to all eternity!’ He and 
his friends then went away.” . 
The above remarkable story was told by Mr. 
Timothy Rogers, the son of the ejected minis- 
ter, who had frequently heard his father relate 
it with great pleasure; and the celebrated Mr. 
Thomas Bradbury once heard it from him, 
when he was dining at the house of Mrs. Too- 
ley, an eminent Christian lady in London, who 
was distinguished for her piety, and for her 
love to Christ and his people—whose house 
and table, like Lydia’s, were always open to 
them. What follows is yet more remarkable, 
as containing a striking proof of the answer 
which was returned to good Mr. Rogers’ pray- 
er for this child, and the blessing which de- 
scended upon her who had been the instru- 
ment of such a deliverance for these persecuted 
servants of God. Mrs. Tooley had listened 
with uncommon attention to Mr. T. Rogers’ 
story; and, when he had ended it, she asked 
him, “And are you that Mr. Rogers’ son?” He 


told her he was; upon which she said, “ Well, 
as long as I have been acquainted with you, I 
never knew that before; and now I will tell 


you something which you do not know; I am 
the girl your dear father blessed in the manner 
you have related; and it made an impression 
upon me which I could never forget.” Upon 
this mutual discovery, Mr. Rogers and Mire. 
Tooley found an additional tie of Christian 
love and affection ; and then he and Mr. Brad- 
bury expressed a desire to know how she, who 
had been brought up in an aversion to the 
Dissenters and to serious religion, now discov- 
ered such an attachment to both; upon which 
she cheerfully gave them the following inter- 
esting narrative:—After her grandfather’s 
death, she became sole heiress to his estate, 
which was considerable. Being in the bloom 
of youth, and having none to control her, 
she ran into all the fashionable diversions of 
the age without any restraint ; but she confessed 
that, when the pleasurable scenes were over, 
she found a dissatisfaction both with them and 
herself that always struck a damp to her heart, 
which she did not know how to get rid of in 
any other way than by running the same round 
over and over again; but all was in vain. 
Having contracted some slight illness, she 
thought she would go to Bath, hearing that it 
was a place for pleasure as well as health. 
When she came thither, she was providentially 
led to consult an apothecary who was a very 
worthy and religious man. Wher he enquired 
what‘ailed her, she answered, “ Why, doctor, 
I don’t ail much as to my body ; but I have an 
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uneasy mind that I cannot get rid of.” “Truly, 
Miss,” said he, “ I was so, too, till I met with 
a certain book, and that cured me.” “ Book!” 
said she, ‘I get all the books I can lay my 
hands on—all the plays, novels, romances [ 
hear of ; but after I have read them my une. 
siness is still the same.” “ That may be, Miss,” 
he replied, ‘‘and I don’t wonder at it; but as 
to this book I speak of, 1 can say of it what 
I can say of no other I ever read, that I 
never tire in reading it, but can begin to read 
it again as if I had never read it before ; and [ 
always see something new in it.” “ Pray, 
doctor,” said she, “what book is that?” 
“ Nay, Miss,” he replied, “that isa secret I 
don’t tell every one.” “ But could I not get 
a sight of that book,” saidshe. ‘“ Yes,” here- 
plied, “if you speak me fair, I can help you to 
a sight of it.” “ Pray, thep, get it me, “ doe- 
tor, and I'll give you anything you please.” 
‘ Yes,” said he, “if you promise me one thing, 
I'll bring it to you; and that is that you will 
read it over carefully; and if you should not 
see much in it at first, that you will give it a 
second reading.” She promised faithfully that 
she would. So, after coming two or three 
times without it, in order to raise her curiosity, 
he at last took it out of his pocket and gave 
it to her. This book was the New Testament. 
When she looked at it, she said with a flirt, 
“ Pooh ! I could get that at any time.”’ “ Well,” 
Miss,” said the doctor, “so you might ; but re- 
member, I have your solemn promise that you 
will read it carefully.” “Well,” she ssid, 
“though I never read it before, I’ll give it a 
reading.” Accordingly she began to read it, 
and it soon attracted her attention. She saw 
something in it wherein she had a deep con- 
cern; but. her mind now became ten times 
more uneasy than ever. Not knowing what 
to do, she soon re urned to London, resolved 
to try again what the diversions there would 
do to dissipate her gloom ; but nothing of this 
kind answered her purpose. She lodged at the 
court end of the town, where she had with her 
a female companion. One Saturday night she 
had a remarkable dream, which was that she 
was in a place of worship, where she heard 
sermon; bat when she awoke, she could re- 
member nothing of it but the text. This 
dream, however, made a deep impression t 
her mind; and the idea she had of the plac 
and of the minister’s person was as strong 28 if 
she bad long been acquainted with both. 
Lord’s-day erie obi told her dream to ber 
companion, and said that after breakfast she 
was resolved to go in quest of the place, though 
she should go from one end of London to 
other. They accordingly set out, and went 
into several churches as they passed along; 
but none of them answered to what she saw 
her.dream. About one o'clock they found 
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themselves in the heart of the city, where they 
dined, and then set out again in search of this 

lace of worship. Being in the Poultry, about 
pal past two o’clock, they saw a great number 
of people going down the Old Jewry, and she 
determined to see where they went. She min- 
gled with the company, and they conducted 


her to the chapel in the Old Jewry where Mr. : 
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may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in Heaven.” 

The reading of your acceptable and instruc- 
tive ne. of last year, has furnished us re- 
newed evidence of your earnest concern to up- 
hold and advance those noble Christian testi- 
monies which we have believed, if lived out, 
are designed to increase the happiness and fur- 


Shower was then minister. As soon as she | ther the best interests of the human family. 


entered the door and surveyed the place, she | 


In considering the state of Society as pre- 


turned to her companion, and said, with some | sented in the accounts received from our sub- 


surprise, “ This is the very place I saw in my 
dream,” She had not been long there before 
she saw Mr. Shower go up into the pulpit, and 
looking at him with greater surprise, she said, 
“This is the very man I saw io my dream; 
and if every part of it hold true, he will take 
for his text these words, ‘ Return unto thy rest, 
O my soul, for the Lord hath dealt bountifully 
with thee.’ Psa. exvi. 7.” When he rose up 
to pray, she was all attention, and every sen- 
tence went to her heart. Having concluded 
his prayer, he took that very passage which 
she had mentioned for his text; and God was 
pleased to make the discourse founded upon it 
the means of her saving conversion to Him- 
self; and thus she at last found what she had 
so long sought elsewhere in vain, rest to her 
soul! And so she thus obtained that blessing 
from God, the fountain of all grace, which the 
pious old minister, John Rogers, aad so many 
years before ‘‘ solemnly and fervently implored 
on her behalf.” Job xxiii. 29, 30.—Zvangel- 
ical Magazine. 


We select from the printed Extracts of 
Genesee Yearly Meeting, the epistle addressed 
to them by New York Yearly Meeting, of Fifth 
month last :-— 


From the Yearly Meeting of Friends held in 
New York, by adjournments, from the 23d 
of 5th month, to the 26th of the same, in- 
elusive, 1864. 

To the next Genesee Yearly Meeting of Friends,— 


Dear Frrenps:—While portions of our 
country are being laid waste by the ravages of 
war, and thousands of our fellow creatures are 
enduring all the miseries, deprivations, and 
sufferings incident to a conflict of arms, we are 
permitted, as heretofore, quietly to assemble in 
a Yearly Meeting capacity; which induces 
feelings of thankfulness and gratitude to our 
Heavenly Benefactor, for the many privileges 
and unmerited blessings bestowed upon us; 
and, with the Psalmist, can truly, and we trust 
in humility acknowledge, “that the Lord is good, 
and that his mercies endure forever” May 
We live near the Fountain of Good, and so walk, 
that the language of the blessed Jesus to his 
Immediate followers may be applicable to us: 
“Let your light so shine before men that they 


ordinate meetings, there is evidence of the want 
of a more faithful discharge of the duties and 
religious obligations resting upon us, as the 
prefessed followers of the blessed Jesus, who 
early proclaimed the conditions of recognition, 
“Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I 
command you.” The importance of giving 
greater evidence of our love to God, in the 
faithful maintenance by all of our religious 
meetings, was feelingly and impressively pre- 
sented for our consideration. The neglect on 
the part of many in the performance of so rea- 
sonable a duty, was cause for painful exercise, 
and the youth, and all were earnestly admon- 
ished to a closer attention to the inshinings of 
the light of Christ which would qualify and 
enable us to perform our several duties with 
acceptance to God, who is ever disposed to 
bless the sincere devotion and desires of his 
dependent children. ‘ 

In reflecting upon the present condition of 
our once peaceful country, the.soil of which is 
being deluged with the blood of untold num- 
bers, connected with an amount of suffering 
painful to contemplate, the language of solemn 
inquiry unavoidably presents itself for prayer- 
ful meditaation, ‘Shall the sword devour for- 
ever ?”—may we not, in view of the awful ca- 
lamity into which our nation is plunged by 
years of oppression and wrong doing, with one 
accord in abasedness of soul, ask, How long, how 
long, Oh, Lord, ere the cause will be removed ? 

It was said to a people formerly, “ Thine 
own wickedness shall correct thee, and thy 
backslidings shall reprove thee.” “Such as 

e sow, such shall ye reap,” is an unchangeable 
a alike applicable to nations as to individuals. 

Although as a society, we may not heretofore 
have been as careful to bear a consistent testimo- 
ny against the violation of the peaceable nature 
and precepts of the Gospel, as would have been 
best, yet a concern still lives among us, to en- 
courage each other to greater watcbfulness in 
this particular ; and the youth have been earn- 
estly and feelingly exhorted, against so far 
giving way as to violate our testimony against 
the shedding of human blood, by entering the 
field of deadly strife. Under all the peculiar 
and trying circumstances in which we may be 
placed during the present lamentable conflict, 
may we seek for best wisdom to direct aright. 
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The more guarded religious education of our ways ;—I have been tried with the applause of 
youth, also the importance of bearing our tes-| the world, and none know how great a trial thar 
timony against the use of intoxicating liquors, | has been, and the deep humiliations of it; and 
are subjccts that claimed, to some extent, our) yet I fally believe that it is not near so danger. 
consideration. ous as being made much of in religious society. 

Our Meeting has been well attended, and | There is a snare even in religious unity, if we 
during its several sittings much unity and | sre not on the watch. I have sometimes felt, 
brotherly condescension bas been manifest. that it was not so dangerous to be made much 

We have had with us at this time, the com-| of in the world, as by those whom we think 
pany of several Friends from abroad, whose highly of in our own Society: the more I have 
company and labors of love have been appreci-| been made much of by the world, the more | 
ated by us. have been inwardly humbled.” She added, 

Although sensible of our short comings, we | ‘1 could often adopt the words of Sir Francis 
feel gratefully to acknowledge that evidences! Bacon, ‘When I have ascended before men, | 
of Divine Good have been afforded. have descended in bumiliation before God’” 

With the salutation of love, we remain your| At another time, she expressed to some of her 
friends. nesr connections, that she felt comfort in hav- 


Signed by direction and on behalf of the|ing given up, to do what she had believed to 
Meeting. 


be her duty. One of her daughters remarked 
Natuaniet S. Merritt, Clerk. | to her, that she had “made great sacrifices ;” 
to which she replied she “could not call then 
A BRIEF MEMOIR OF ELIZABETH FRY. sacrifices, it was her delight.” 
(Continued from page 325.) On the 27th of 1st month, 1844, to a friend 
In the summer of 1848, she visited Paris for | who visited her, and found her very ill and 
the last time. This afforded her an opportu-| low, and who expressed a hope that she might 
nity of once more associating with some indi- | yet be better, she said, “I have not yet seen 
viduals, eminent for piety and enlarged benev- her it will terminate—sometimes I have 
olence, whom she was enabled to animate and | thought that perhaps I may be partially raised 
strengthen in the work of the Lord. Soon/| up, but I lay no sfress on it.” Afterwards she 
after her return home, her health became seri-| said with tears, “Oh, He is a covenant keep- 
ously indisposed, and towards the close of the | ing God! He keepeth covenant and mercy,— 
year, symptoms of an alarming character awa- | Oh, may I ever keep hold of His mercy!” Qn 
ened the deep solicitude of her family and | the 29th, the same friend being again with ber, 
friends. Her ilfness was a subject of tender|and perceiving that she was much depressed, 
interest and concern amongst all classes. To| remarked, “1 believe there is an open door set 
an intimate friend, who visited her on the 3d | before thee, although thou mayst not always be 
of 11th month, when she was with difficulty | able to perceive it open.” ‘The precious invalid 
able to sit up during a few hours of the day, | wept much, and after a time said, “Oh, yes! 
she dwelt, in a very clear and instructive man- | It is an open door.” Presently she continued, 
ner, upon her own state, bodily and mentally. | “The Lord is gracious and full of compassion, 
She expressed her belief that her illness was|I believe He will never leave me nor forsake 
permitted for some special purpose, as it re-| we ;” and after a solemn pause, she added, “I 
garded herself, her family, and perlaps many | have passed through deep baptisms of spirit in 
others ;—said she could not see what the ter-| this illness,—I may say, unworthy as I am 
mination of it was designed to be, adding, “I| say it, that I have had to drink, in my small 
have had to look over all my life, and to review | measure, of the Saviour’s cup, when He said, 
all the engagements which | have been led in-|‘My God! my God! why hast thou forsaken 
to.” She spoke of her visit to the Mansion|me” Some of my friends have thought there 
House, and of her meeting the King of Prus-| was a danger of my being exalted, but I be 
sia there, and said she had never known a| lieve the danger bas been on the opposite side, 
more deeply humiliating occasion; adding, I] of my being too low.” She afterwards said, 
cannot doubt that I was rightly led there, and| with much sweetness, “I feel that He is gr 
none can think what I went through.” Soon] cious and full of compassion, and that He wil 
afterwards, she said to the same friend, “My|not leave me destitute; and I trust He wil 
life has been one of great vicissitude; mine has| never suffer me to dishonor His holy name. 
been a hidden path, hidden from every human| On tke friend taking leave of her, she desired 
eye. I have had deep humiliations ‘and sor-| her dear love to several individuals, and added, 
rows to pass through. I can truly say, I have | “I love all my friends,—1 love every one.” 
‘wandered in the wilderness in a solitary way,| On the 8th of 4th month, three friends eall- 
and found no city to dwell in;’ and yet how] ing upon her, they were favored with an opp 
wonderfully I have been sustained. I have} tunity of solemn silence, in which the dear ™ 
passed through many and great dangers, many | valid, with much sweetness, expressed her feel: 
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ings a8 follows: “It is very precious to meet 
with those who love the Lord Jesus, and to 
whom we are bound in His love; it is like a 
brook by the way, refreshing and strengthen- 
ing us, and enabling us to lift up the head, and 
animating us to repair to the overflowing 
Fountain from which it issues. May it incite 
us, more and more, earnestly to seck to this 
Fountain, and may we be enabled to glorify 
Him to the end; and when the end comes, 
through the fullness and freeness of a Saviour’s 
love, may death be swallowed up in victory: 
and, should life be still prolonged, may we, in 
every situation, and uoder every circumstance, 
in heights and in depths, in sickness and in 
health, through evil re and good report, be 
enabled to praise and glorify Him.” Soon after 
this time she had to share with her beloved 
husband a deep trial, in the severe illness and 
decease of his ei sister Elizabeth Fry. 

As the spring advanced, the bealth of the 
beloved subject of this memoir was permitted 
so far to improve, as to allow of her oceasion- 
ally riding out; and early in the summer, she 
was able to unite with her friends in public 
worship. On the occasion of her attendance 
of her own meeting for the first time after her 
lengthened illness, her enfeebled condition 
sensibly touched the feelings of her friends; 
from an affection probably of a paralytic 
nature, she had lost the power of walking; 
but her spirit was endued with the strength of 
her gracious Lord, and she was enabled to tes- 
tify to his unfailing care and goodness, and to 
speak his praise. She was accompanied to the 
meeting by several members of her family. 
Her son, William Storrs Fry, sat beside her, 
and was much affected as he tenderly watched 
his afflicted parent. Within a very short time, 
this estimable young man was, together with 
two of his children, removed by death, from 
the family circle. 

His beloved mother was enabled meekly to 
bow under this heavy and unlooked-for stroke; 
but she keenly felt the sore bereavement; and 
whilst she strove to comfort those around her, 
she earnestly desired that all might be favored 
to derive lasting instruction from the awful 
dispensation of such varied calamity as then 
attended them. 

In the domestic relations of life, as a wife 
aad mother, her course had been one of self- 
scrificing devotedness, to promote the comfort 
and welfare of her family. Towards a large 
circle of children and grand-children, she had 
manifested the tenderest solicitude. She had 
nursed them in sickness, soothed them in sor- 
tow, and abundant were her labors, and fervent 
her prayers that they might all be gathered 
into the Heavenly Shepherd’s fold. ; 

About six months after the decease of her son, 

was again favored with strength to attend 
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the meeting at Plaistow. It was on the 13th 
of 10th month, and the occasion was a memor- 
able one. She was led with great power and 
solemnity, to address the different classes then 
assembled ; and perhaps few could remember 
any occasion on which her gift in the ministry 
had been exercised with greater weight and 
clearness, or her offering in spp at- 
tended with a more precious degree of hea¥enly 
unction. From this time, she continued fre- 
quently to labor amongst her friends, in the 
service of her Divine Master; and her bodily 
strength gradually increased, so that, with some 
assistance, she was again able to walk a little. 
She was, to the joy and comfort of many pre- 
sent, at two of the sittings of the last Yearly 
Meeting; on which occasions, she was engaged 
in the ministry in much sweetness ; and during 
the succeeding week, she attended the Annual 
Meeting of the “ British Ladies’ Society,” in 
which Ror remarks were very instructive and 
interesting. 

Near the close of the last summer, she went, 
with her husband and some of her family, to 
Ramsgate; an earnest hope being cherished, 
that the change of air and scene would benefit 
her health. ere, when able to bear the ex- 
ertion, she attended the little meeting at Dra- 
pers, and was repeatedly engaged in acceptable 
religious service amongst the few Friends there. 
She was also very diligent in circulating Bibles 
and religious tracts amongst the crews of for- 
eign and other vessels that frequented the har- 
bor. A ship, crowded with German emigrants, 
bound for Toxar, excited her benevolent care, 
and she distributed amongst the 
copies of the Holy Scriptures; and a 
their most pressing personal wants. 

A few days before her decease, she applied 
to the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society for another supply of Bibles; 
proposing to purchase them. The committee, 
through the secretary, informed her that she 
should receive them gratis, and that they felt 
it a privilege to circulate the Scriptures through 
her ministrations ; they also sent her, as a token 
of their high esteem, a copy of their first trans- 
lation of one of the Gospels in the Chinese lan- 
guage. She received this valuable packet on 
the 10th of 10th month, and on the following 
day, the one on which she was seized with the 
fatal attack, she wrote in the Chinese Testa- 
ment her name, with an acknowledgment of the 
present. She had also written to a dear brother 
for a further supply of tracts, saying, “We 
must work while it is called to-day, however 
low the service we may be called to. I desire, 
through the help that may be granted me, to 
do it to the end ;” adding, “ ‘Let us sow beside 
all waters ;’ I so greatly feel the importance of 
that text, ‘In the morning sow thy seed, and 
in the evening withhold not thine hand, for 
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thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either 
this or that, or whether they both shall be 
alike good.’ ” 

It had been, for some weeks, noticed by sev- 
eral dear friends, who were privileged to be 
much with her, that there was a marked and 
even increasing sweetness and seriousness in 
her conversation and demeanor, diffusing around 
her @ holy and heavenly influence, and she 
was strengthened to minister in a very solemn 
and impressive manner, during the week on 
which her labors closed. 

In a note to one of her brothers, speaking 
of her late afflictions, she said that she did 
“not count them strange, as though some 
strange thing had happened unto her, but 
rather rejoiced in being made a partaker in the 
sufferings of Christ, that when His glory should 
be revealed, she might be glad also with ex- 
ceeding joy.” “Ah, dearest ,” she add- 
ed, “may we, through our Lord’s, love and 
mercy, eventually thus rejoice with Him in 
glory, rest, and peace, when this passing 
scene shall close upon our view !” 

Thus was she ready for the summons, with 
her loins girded about, and her lamp burning. 
On Seventh-day evening, the 11th of 10th 
month, slight symptoms of paralysis appeared. 
Early the next morning, when very ill, she 
alluded to the conflict which nature then en- 
dured ; adding, “but J am safe.” Some little 
time afterwards, she uttered the petition, ‘*O, 
dear Lord, keep and help thy servant!” After 
this, all mental consciousness appeared to sub- 
side; and about four o’clock on the following 
morning, her spirit was, as we reverently be- 
lieve, united to that blessed company “ which 
came out of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb. Therefore are they before the 
throne of God, and serve him day and night in 
his temple; and He that sitteth on the throne 
shall dwell among them. They shall hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more, neither shall 
the sun light on them nor any hest, for the 
Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall 
feed them, and lead them unto living fountaina 
of waters, and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.” 


WHILE you are young form your reputation; 
increase, by your prudent conduct, respecta- 
bility; put your affairs in proper order; be 
careful in your expenses, let them be governed 
by moderation and economy. Retrench super- 
fiuous ones, in order to enable you to bear those 
which propriety, friendship, and charity de- 
mand. Make a fund of your frugality, that 
you may draw thereon for the service of the 
needy. In a word, to squander away no time 
in idleness, but to employ it to some good pur- 
pose, and to waste nothing that may be useful 
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to others, should be a conclusion strictly ad. 
hered to, because we are accountable to the 
bountiful Giver for the right use of both tim 
and property. There can be no excuse (even 
where wealth abounds) that will justify waste 
and extravagance ; neither can any justifiable 
plea be offered for hoarding up riches, while 
there are so many deserving poor, who are in 
want of the necessaries of life. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 6, 1864, 


MENTAL CULTIVATION IN HARMONY WITH 
SprriruaL Growra.—lIn a laudable concem 
for the welfare of the spirit, let us not over. 
look the important fact that the union of the 
spiritual and the natural makes the perfect 
man. “ A-body hast thou prepared me. Ia, 
I come to do thy will.” The more simply we 
receive the unfoldings of the Divine Spirit, the 
more clearly we shall perceive that all the gifts 
with which we are endowed were given for an 
ennobling purpose, and that we can in no way 
honor the great Giver more, than by employ- 
ing them in the manner designed by Him. 

A necessity for the right use of our facul- 
ties is strongly illustrated in the parable used 
by Jesus, when he compared the kingdom of 
heaven to a man, who “ called his servants and 
delivered unto them his goods,’ and who, 
“after a long time, came and reckoned with 
them,” enquiring what they had gained in his 
absence. 

The spiritual perceptions are of the greatest 
moment, for without them it would be impossi- 
ble to do anything that would redound to the 
glory of the Father, or to our own or other’ 


The slightest “reproofs of instruction” 
should therefore be heeded, that we turn not 
aside from the internal Teacher, “who wil 


lead and guide into all truth.” And having 
submitted our spirits to His guidance, we are 
prepared for the development of our whole be 
ing. The treasures which lie concealed in the 
intellectual world, may be sought and enjoyed 
with a keener relish than it is possible for the 
mind to experience that has not been brought 
under the influence of the divine Monitor, o 
Christ within, Instead of being exalted by 
the strength gnd depth of the intellect, we 
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should reverently acknowledge and adore the 
Omnipotent source whence it is derived; for 
it would matter not how much might be en- 
compassed, the query would be felt to be ap- 
plicable, “ What hast thou that thow didst not 
receive ?” 

The humble, child-like, teachable condition 
is preserved under the restraining power of 
heavenly love—the effect of which is to refine 
and purify wherever it is suffered to operate. 
The mind, thus centred, can indulge a taste for 
the beautiful in nature and in art, without 
trespassing upon forbidden ground, and enjoy 
the wonderful productions which a combination 
of these mighty agencies effect, without turning 
aside from the true simplicity, which charac- 
terizes a religion based upon the immutable 
principle of love to God and love to man. 
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face takes nothing from the intrinsic worth of 
either, but, in the hands of a skilful workman, 
their beauty is enbanced, and their real value 
brought to light. 

We close our remarks with a figure employed 
by the Psalmist, which we think has a perti- 
nent spiritual application. 

“The King’s daughter is all glorious within ; 
her clothing is of wrought gold; she shall be 
brought unto the King in raiment of needle 
work.” 


Scnoot ConFERENCE AT CALN, Chester 
County, Pa.—At the close of the interesting 
Quarterly Meeting, at Caln, on the 28th ult., the 
School Conference was held, as sgreed upon by 
the Executive Committee. Several members of 


Each one being his own judge how far this | that Committee were in attendance. These 
indulgence is granted him, in the forcible view of | g8Ve @ brief account of the origin and progress 
Paul, who said, “All things indeed are pure, but | of this concern, and’ the claim which it has 
it is evil for that man who eateth with offence.” | upon the members of the Society of Friends. 
We are differently constituted, and the liberty The necessity for the establishment of such an 


given will be in accordance with the effect pro- Institution was forcibly presented to the view 
dueed; if this should be to dissipate or es-| Of those present. The gathering was small, and 


trange the affections from that which is spirit- 
ual and eternal, a check will be felt in order 


| 


it is to be regretted that many were in such 
haste to return to their homes that the subject 


to restore the divine harmony: so that now, as did not obtain due consideration. But from the 
in the days of the apostles, the exercise of expressions of interest which many gave after 


judgment is called for in this as well as in 
all other things pertaining to the conscience. 
“Let each one be fully persuaded in his own 
mind.” 

Cireumstances may not always be favorable 
to the cultivation of the varied powers of the 
mind. We are all more or less sensible of the 
force of individual surroundings, and are,ac- 
countable only for the neglect of the means 
within our reach. 

The want of menta! culture does not exclude 
a knowledge of the divine presence and the 
immediate inflowings of heavenly good, but 
thore who are deprived of it are shut out from 
many avenues of instruction open to the general 
students, and their usefulness, as members of 
the human family, is necessarily limited by 
It. 

The diamond is as certainly a precious stone, 
while encrusted with its rough exterior, as af- 
ter it passes through a polishing process. So 
With the gift within man—roughness of sur- 


the adjournment, the members of the Commit- 
tee believe that this section of country will 
contribute its share of workers, and a propor- 
tional addition to the subscription list. 


Freep Peopre 1n Pairaperpata.—A few 
days since a company of thirty Freed-women 
and children were brought to this city from 
Mason’s Island, by a member of “ Friends, 
Association for the aid and Elevation of the 
Freedmen.” 

They arrived about 11 o’clock P. M. and in 
agreement with arrangements previously made, 
were sheltered in the Mission School-house, 
corner of 19th and Spring Garden Sts. Sev- 
eral persons in that neighborhood kindly inter- 
ested themselves in providing food for these 
destitute people, and many came from City and 
Country to employ them. 

During the following day two thirds of them 
obtained desirable homes. 
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Digp, on the 20th of 4th month, 1864, at the resi- 
dence of her brother-in-law, John Searing, Poplar 
Ridge, Cayuga county, N. Y., Hannan Lores. 


——, of typhoid fever, on the 15th of 7th month: 
1864, near Fortress Monroe, Lovisa M. Surtu, late 
of Mount Kisco, N. Y., aged 20 years. On the 2ist 
her remains were taken to Brooklyn, N. Y., where 
un interesting meeting was held. Those present felt 
the happy assurance, “Blessed are the dead who 


die in the Lord, they rest ‘from their labors and 
their works do follow them.’’ 


——; on the 29th of 7th month, 1864, at German- 
town, Ann W., widow of Dr. Jacob Frick, aged 74 ; 
a member of Philadelphia Moutbly Meeting. 


——, on the 3ist of 7th month, Racuagt M., wife 


of Samuel Hutchinson, in her 58th year; a member 
of same Meeting. 


—-———.488—— —~ 


A meeting of the Executive Committee for promo- 
ting subscriptions to Swarthmore College, will be 
held on BSixth-day morning, 8th mo. 12th, at 11 
o'clock, at Race Street Meeting-house. 


Jos. M. Trumax, Jr., Clerk. 


——— ee 


We eae teacher for the Primary School 
under the care of Green Street Preparative 


Meeting. Application may be made to either of the 
undersigned Committee. 
Macraerrson Savypers, 
No. 34 N, Fourth St. 
Eur Ditty, 
No. 1218 Green St. 
Louisa J. Roperts, 
No 421 N. 6th St. 
Brevnan A. ALLEN, 
No. 721 Green St. 
The aid of Friends and others in the country is 
desired in procuring suitable places for Fifty Colored 
Orphans, between ten and fourteen years of age, of 
both sexes, from Fortress Monroe. 
Those in want, will mach oblige by writing imme- 
diately, atating age and character of help needed. 


Address J. M. Truman, Jr., 413 Franklia St., Phila. 
Tmo. 19 


A settlement of Freedmen has been lately estab- 
lished on Mason’s Island, in Potomac River, for’ 
which the Friends’ Association of New York, is de- 


sirous of procuring a Teacher, 
to go there, will please address 


Rosgrt Hayvock, 101 Liberty Street, 
Tth mo. 9th, 1864. New York. 


Any Friend willing 


————-_s0—> 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOUISA M. SMITH, 


Late Teacher among the Freedmen, near Fortress 
Monroe, Va. 


For the encouragement of those who are engaged 
fm a similar path of duty, we offer a few remarks 
concerning the cheerful devotion of this young 
Friend to the cause of the Freedmen, ; 

Under the auspices of Friends’ Association of New 
York for the Relief of ‘the Freedmen, Louisa M. 
Smith went to Norfolk, Va., in the 3d. month last. 
During her residence of four months there, she not 
only devoted her time to the mental improvement 
of the freed colored people, but comforted the 
afflicted, and administered that solace to the sick 
and suffering by which her own soul was strength- 
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ened and her ability to give spiritually was in. 
creased. By her presence, and the upholding of the 
example of Christ, she comforted and encouraged 
them to endure patiently their trials and sufferings, 

Ao elder sister had preceded her a few weeks, to 
devote herself to the same work, and the two were 
closely united in fulfilling their mission of love and 
mercy. About the time of their returning home for 
a short vacation, Louisa was prostrated by sickness 
from which she felt she should never recover. 
Though separated from a fond mother and loving 
relatives, they were cared for by the tenderest 
friendship, and in their hour of need no want wa 


unsupplied which the fullest sympathy could be- 
stow. 


The peace, resignation, and faith which crowned 
this beautiful life, are evinced in the reply made by 
her to her sister, who inquired how she now felt in 
regard to the work upon which she had entered, and 
the uncertainty of her recovery from this illness? 
“T would not have it otherwise; I have desired to 
work for the glory of the Heavenly Father.” 

She was earnest in impressing the truth that 
“with Him there is no respect of persons.” “That 
we are all one in Christ,” when led by his Spirir. 

H. W. H. 


MAN AND NATURE. 


Anew work with this title, by George P. 
Marsh, is reviewed in the 7ribune. The fol- 
lowing are extracts :-— 


“The details of animal and vegetable geo- 
graphy strikingly illustrate the agency of maa 
in modifying the aspect of organic nature by 
changes in the distribution of plants and of an- 
imated life. Most of the fruit sinebee ex- 
ample, grown in Europe and the United States 
sschahiy originated in the temperate cli- 
mates of Asia. A. large portion of the sts 
ple products of American agriculture were in- 
troduced upon the Western continent after the 
close of the sixteenth century. America, on 
the other hand, has partially repaid her debt 
to the Old World. The potato and maize are 
valuable additions to the field agriculture of 
Europe, while the tomato is no meaa gift to 
her kitchen gardens. Not so much can be 
said for tobacco, the use of which filthy weed, 
Mr. Marsh regards as “the most vulgar and 
perinicious habit engrafted by the semi-barbar- 
ism of modern civilization upon the less mul- 
tifarious sensualism of ancient life.” 

Besides the vegetables alluded to above, 
many plants of smaller economical character 
have been the subject of international exchange 
in very recent times. Busbequius, the Aus- 
trian Ambassador at Constantinople, about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, brought 
home from the Ottoman capital the lilac and 
the tulip. Clusius, a Belgian, about the same 
time brought the horse chestnut from the Hast. 
The weeping willow of Europe and the United 
States is said te have sprung from a slip re 


ceived from Smyrna by the poet Pope, and 


planted by him in an English garden. All the 
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European and American oranges are declared } 


by the Portuguese to have sprung from an 
Oriental tree transplanted to Lisbon, and still 
living in the last generation; but this claim 
lacks decisive proof. The present favorite 
flowers of the parterres of Europe have been 
imported from America, Japan and other Ori- 
ental countries within a century and a half. 
Indeed, there are few vegetables of agricultural 
importance, few ornamental trees or plants, 
which are not common to the three civilized 
continents. 

The statistics of vegetable emigration, as pre- 
sented by Mr. Marsh, exhibit many curious 
results. The lonely island of St. Heleua, for 
example at the time of its diseovery, 1501; pro- 
duced about sixty vegetable species. Its flora 
now comprises seven hundred and fifty species. 
The faculty of spontaneous reproduction supposes 


' agreater power of accommodation than we fiod 


in most domesticated plants. Although every 
wild species affects a habitat of a peculiar 
character, it will grow under conditions ex- 
tremely unlike those of its birth-place. The 
seven hundred new species which have found 
their way toSt. Helena within three centuriesand 
a half were probably not in very large propor- 
tion designedly introduced there by human art. 
As a general rule, it may be assumed that man 


has intentionally transferred fewer plants than 
he has accidentally into countries foreign to 


them. Tares follow the wheat. The weeds 
that grow among the cereal grains, and form 
the pest of the kitchen garden are the same in 
America as in Europe. Some years ago, the 
author made a collection of weeds in the wheat 
fielés of Upper Egypt, and another in the gar- 
dens on the Bosphorus. Nearly all the plants 
were identical with those that grow under the 
same conditions in New England. The change 
from one localty to another is effected by a 
thousand casual circumstances. The upsetting 
of the wagon of an emigrant in his journey 
across the Western plains may scatter upon the 
ground the seeds he designed for his garden. 
The herbs whieh fill so important a place in 
the rustic = enone of the Eastern States 
spring up along the prairie paths just opened 
by the caravan of amon The ie sic- 
cus of a botanist may accidentally sow seed from 
the foot of the Himalayas om the plains that skirt 
the Alps. It is a fact, frequently observed, that 
exotics transplanted to foreign climates suited 
to their growth escape from the flower-garden, 
and naturalize themselves among the sponta- 
heous vegetation of the pastures. The straw 
and grass employed im packing the sculptures of 
Thorwaldsen were seattered in the court yard 
ofthe museum in Copenhagen where they are 
deposited, and the next season there sprung from 
the seeds no less than twenty-five species of 
plants belonging to ‘the Roman Campagna. 


In the campaign of 1824, the Russian troops 
brought, in the stuffing of their saddles, 
seeds from the banks of the Dnieper to the val- 
ley of the Rhine, and even introduced the 

lants of the steppes into the environs of Paris. 

he Turkish armies in their incursions into 
Europe brought Eastern vegetables in their 
train, and left the seeds of Oriental wall- 
plants to grow upon the ramparts of Buda and 
Venice. The Canada thistle is ssid to have 
sprung up in Europe, two handred years ago, 
from a seed which dropped out of the stuffed 
skin of a bird. 

The details given by Mr. Marsh respecting 
the transfer of animals from one habitat.to an- 
other are equally curious and interesting. A\- 
though we have no certain knowledge of the 
history of our domestic animals, it may be 
presumed that they have been reclaimed from 
an originally wild state. The camel was not 
employed by the Egyptians untila comparative- 
ly late period in their civilisation. He was 
unknown to the Carthagenians until after the 
downfall of their commonwealth. His intro- 
duction into Western Africa is more recent 
still. The Bactrian camel was brought from 
Asia Minor to the Northern shores of the 
Black Sea by the Goths in the third or fourth 
century. The dromedary has been carried to 
the Canary Islands, partially introduced inate 
Australia, Greece, Spain, and Tuscany, and final- 
ly imported by the American Government into 
Texas and New Mexico, where it finds itself 
at home, and promises to be a valuable agent in 
the progress of the country. America had no 
original domestic quadruped but a species of 
elk, the llama tribe, and, to a certain ex- 
tent the bison or buffalo. For the horse, the 
ass, the ox, the sheep, the goat, and the hog, itis 
indebted to European colonization. Some inter- 
esting attempts have been made in modern 
Europe for the importation of new animals, but 
hitherto without any very strongly marked suc- 
cess. The reindeer was successfully introduced 
into Iceland about a centery ago, while similar 
attempts failed about the same time in Scot- 
land. The Cashmere goat was naturalized ia 
France a generation since. The same species 
and the Asiatic buffalo were carried to Sovth 
Caroliga in 1850, and the former, at least, bids 
fair to prove of permanent value in the United 
States. The Tartary ox seems to thrive in 
France. Successful efforts have recently been 
made to introduce the North America alpaca 
into Europe. 

Man has designedly introduced into new dis- 
tricts fewer species of birds than of quadrupeds. 
But the distribution of birds is greatly influenc- 
ed by the character of his industry. The trans- 
planting of every kind of agricultural product 
is followed by that of the birds «hich feed 
upon its seeds, or upon the insects which it 
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harbors, The vulture, the crow, and other 
winged scavengers follow the march of armies 
as regularly as the wolf. Birds accompany 
ships on Jong voyages for the sake of the offal 
which is thrown overboard. 


With the cultivated plants of man come the 
myriad tribes of insects which breed upon them. 
Newly introduced vegetables frequently escape 
for years the insects which had infested them 
in their native habitat. But after a time, the 
egg, the larva, or the chrysalis, is sure to be 
carried to the most distant shores where the 
plant which nature has made its possession has 
preceded it. For many years after the eoloniza- 
tion of the United States, fewof the insects which 
attack wheat in its different stages of growth 
were known io America During the Revola- 
tionary War, the Hessian fly first made its ap- 
pearance, being supposed to have accompanied 
the Hessian troops. Other destroyers of cerial 
grains have since found their ,way across the 
Atlantic. A noxious European aphis bas at- 
tacked the American wheat-fields within the 
last four or five years. 


More valuable forms of insect life have been 
transferred to different localities by the im- 
mediate agency of man. The eggs of the silk- 
worm were brought from the farthest East to 
Europe in the sixth century. New silk spin- 
ners, which feed on the castor oil bean and 
ailanthus have recently been reared in France 
and South America with promising success. 
The cochineal has been transplanted from abo- 
riginal America to Spain. Both the kermes 
insect and the cochineal have been transferred 
to other climates than their own. The honey 
bee, which ranks next to the silk-worm in 
economical importance, was carried to the 
United States by European colonists in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century.—It was 
not until the close of the eighteenth century 
that it crossed the Mississippi, and it is only 
withio the last five or six years that it has been 
transplanted to California, where it was pre- 
viously unknown. The Italian stingless bee 
has been very lately introduced into the United 
States. 

But the insects and worms intentionally 
transplanted by man bear but a small propor- 
tion to those actually introduced by ia 
Plants and animals often carry their parasites 
with them. The traffic of commercial countries 
always transfers in both directions the minute 
organisms which, in one way or another, are 
closely connected with the material intérests 
of man, The torredo, so destructive to ship- 
ping. has been carried by vessels ta almost 
every part of the globe. The white ant is 
said to have been carried to Rochefort in 
France by the commerce of that port more 
than a hundred years ago. 


ee , 
From “Good Words.” 


AN OLD SERMON FROM A NEW TEX?, 


My wife contrived a fleecy thing 
Her husband to infold, 

For ’tis a joy to woman true 
To cover from the cold ; 

My daughter made it a new text 
Fora sermon very old. 


The child came tro!ting to her side, 
Ready with bootless aid, 

“Lily will make one for papa,” 
The tiny woman said ; 

Her mother gave the needful things, 
And a knot upon the thread. 


But, alas! the knot would not come through 
“Mamma, mamma,” she cried ; 
Her mother cut away the knot, 
And she was satisfied, 
And pulled the thread right through and 
through, 
Working in joy and pride. 


Her mother told me this ; and I 
Straightway spied something more : 

Great meanings often hide themselves 
With small words on the door, 

And I brooded over this my text 
Till the seed a sermon bore. 


Nannie, t» you I preach it now— 
A little sermon low ; 

Is it not thus a thousand times, 
As through the world we go ; 

Do we not pull and fret and say 
Instead of “ Yes, Lord,” “ “o ?” 


Yet all the rough things that we meet, 
That will not move a jot, 

The bindrances to heart and feet, 
The crook in every Jot, 

What mean they but that every thread 
Has at the end a knot? 


All men must make a kind of clothes, 
To shield their bearts from frost, 
And circumstance is God’s great web 

To clothe the trembling host ; 
Shall we, because our thread is fast, 
Think all our labor lost? 


If He should cut away the knot, 
And grant each fincy wild, 

The hidden life withia oar hearts, 
His life, the undefiled, 

Would fare as ill as { should fare 
From the needle of my child. 


For as the lines that hold the sail, 
As in my verre the rhyme, 

As mountains on the low green earth, 
So fair, so bard to climb, 

As call of striking clock amid 
The quiet flow of time, 


As blows of sculptor’s mallet struck 
Upon the marble face, 

Such are God's Yea and Nay upon 
The spirit’s‘growing grace ; 

So works his making hand with what 
Does ard does not take place. 


We know no more the thiogs we need 
Toan child to choose his fvod ; 

We know not what we shall be yet, 
So know not present good, 
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For God's ideal who but God 
Hath ever understood? 


This is my sermon ; it is preached 
Against all useless strife ; 

Strive not with anything—to wish 
To cut it with thy knife, 

Thou art but pulling at the knot 
That holdeth fast thy life. 


Geo. MacDonald. 


2 


BETWEEN THE SHOWERS. 


Where is the ramble that we planned? 
The showers descend again, 

The weather-glass, with ruthless hand, 
Is pointing “to much rain.” 

We may not through the greenwood shade 
Stray to the distant mill, 

Nor gather wild-flowers in the glade, 
Nor climb the breezy hill ; 

We may not gaze on winding streams 
And rose-encircled bowers ; 

But we may watch the sunny gleams 
That come between the showers. 


When first in life’s dark days I strove 
With gloomy ills to cope, 

I never with too warm a love 
Wooed the deceiver—hope! 

I knew that calm suceeeds to strife, 
So drooped not on my way; 

I never thought to find in life 
A long, bright holiday. 

I didn ot talk of vanished dreams, 
Chilled bearts and wasted powers; 

I watched to see the sunny gleams 
Return between the showers. 


They came: I knew that they must pass, 
Yet learnt their loss to bear, 

Nor murmur that the weather-glass 
Stood not at “ settled fair ;” 

And many on my road I passed 
Who, trembling, looked around, 

Spoke of the gathering clouds, then cast 
Their eyes upon the ground. 

To such, the world a desert seems, 
Where sorrow darkly lowers, 

Would they could prize the suany gleams 
That come between the showers ! 


All may in seasons of distress 
To some slight solace cling, 

And feel how much of bappiness 
From little joys may spring. 

Small gifts, if safely, duly stored, 
May io the end present 

Riches beyond the miser’s hoard— 
The riches of Content! 

And still such boons to us are given, 
Io this fair world of ours, 

While gleams of sunshine, sent from heaven, 
Shine ferth between the showers. 

Lire’s Lessons.—Cross words are meant to 
make us gentle, and delays teach patience, and 
care teaches faith, and press of business makes 
us look out for moments to give to God, and 
disappointment is a special messenger to sum- 
mon our thoughts to heaven. If, whea they 
all come, we would not seek to run away from 
them, but to learn God’s lesson in them, we 
should soon leave off calling them trying. 


THE PHYSICIAN OF FREDERICK WILLIAM OF 
PRUSSIA. 

No profession, perhaps, offers greater opportu- 
nities for active benevolence than that of a phy- 
sician, and few men have made better use of 
those opportunities than Dr. Christopher Louis 
Heim, one of the physicians to the household of 
Frederick William III, king of Prussia. Called 
by his high appointment to frequent intercourse 
with the great of the earth, he sti!] devoted him- 
self with equal interest to the amelioration of 
the maladies of the poorest, to whom he fre- 
quently extended that substantial pecuniary 
help which is often of more value than medi- 
eine. His colleague, Dr. Hufeland—also emi- 
nent as a physiciag and a Christian, and of 
whom the Queen Louisa said, “ Hufeland is at 
one and the same time physician for body and 
soul”—gives the following particulars and 
anecdotes of his excellent friend. 

Heiw was a physician by natare, and his cor- 
rect judgment and remarkably quick perception 
were the means of saving many lives. His 
activity was unwearying, and the number of 
visits he made daily seems almost incredible. 
He was seen as often in the dwellings of the 
poor as in the palaces of the rich, and every- 
where he showed the same careful, willing 
attention. He thus very naturally became the 
favorite of the people. Once, when on horse- 
back at an illumination, the expressions of in- 
dignation at the bold rider who was forcing his 
way through the crowd were changed to eccla- 
mation as soon as it was known that the rider 
was nove other than Father Heim. His man- 
ner was somewhat laconic and free ; but, living 
as ‘he did, for and with the people, it cannot 
excite surprise, and from the great originality 
and straightforwardness of his character, he 
did not throw it off in the presence of royalty 
itself. He was physician in ordinary to the 
Princess Amelia, the Queen of the Netherlands, 
as well as to one of the Prussian princesses. 
This last-named lady possessed an excellent 
character, but both she and her court retained 
much of the etiquette of the time of Frederick 
the Great, who addressed every ove in the 
third person. The following scene once oc- 
curred between the princess and Dr. Heim, 
which strikingly illustrates the characteristic 
qualities of both. 

The princess was one day sitting ‘n a splendid 
saloon on a sofa, and as the doctor entered she 
surveyed him from top to toe. 

“* Approach,” said she, and then continued : 
“T hear much of his dexterity and of his ex- 
tended and successful practice. I have there- 
fore determined to appoint him my physician 
im ordinary, and this I would announce to 
him.” 

I thank your royal highness for the confi- 
dence you have in me, but only under certain 
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conditions can I accept the honor of becoming 
your physician in ordinary. 

Dr. Heim seid this ia a pleasant, genial tone. 
The princess, laaghing, exclaimed: “ Condi- 
tions! No one im the course of my life bas 
ventured to bind me by conditions.” 

“ Indeed?” answered Heim ; “ then it is high 
time you should be taught what conditions 


«« Well,’ said she, “I am curious to make 
the acquaintance of these cunditions; he may 
make them.” 

‘‘ The first is, that your royal highness should 
not call me ‘he,’ it is not suitable for the 
present times; the king does so no longer, and 
my own man-servant I do not address as ‘he.’ 
The second condition is, that you do not make 
me wait so long in the ante-chamber. I have 
no time to lose; the longest day is always too 
short for me. The third is, that your royal 
highness should not look at my feet so much ; 
I cannot come in drawing-room shoes, but in 
boots and in a cemfortable overeoat. The 
fourth is, that you should not demand that I 
come to you first of all; I come according to 
the description of illness, and according to the 
situation of the streets and houses. The fifth 
is, that you should not keep me too long, and 
that you will not expect from me that I should 
gossip about polities and town news; for such 
things I have no time. And lastly, that, as you 
are royal, you should pay me royally.” 

They both laughed heartily, and on these 
conditions he was gladly seen at the court of 
the princess, where he was much esteemed and 
beloved. 

But this is not the most valuable feature of 
his character. We mast see how he is enabled 
to bear misfortune, which is the real touch- 
stone of Christian temper and of vital religion. 
Liberal to the poor, benevolent to a'!l who were 
in need, his large income could not, however, 
render him insensible to a loss which he sus- 
tained through the bankruptey of a large 
house of trade. In reply to br. Hufeland, 
who some days after expressed his sympathy, 
he said: ‘1 would rather not be reminded of 
it; Ged be praised, | have trampled it under 
my feet.” 

‘s How did you manage it?” 

“ As I generally do when I cannot help my- 
self; and I could not help myself in this case. 
I could not forget the disagreeable affair; I 
thought of it day and might. That valuable 
money that I had earned with eo much trouble, 
now lost all. at once! Alas! even my poor 
patients suffered from it, for I was always 
absent. At home, too, I had no more pleasure. 
My good wife, at other times so cheerful, hung 
down her head; even at dinner, when 
ought to be the mest cheerful, we sat dumb 
and out of humor oppesite each other, and eur 
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merry children looked at us timidly. |, 
money was gone, and with it was gone th 
first blessing of life—contentment. [, poo 
worm of the dust, unable to help myself in this 
necessity, took refuge in the Almighty. | 
hastened to my bedroom, locked the door, an 
prayed right earnestly that strength, courage, 
cheerfulness, and peace might again be give, 
me. It was to me as if God himself appeare 
and said to me: ‘Thon art a poor clergymar’s 
son, and I have blessed thee in thy vocation, 
so that thy position is now secure. For a nun. 
ber of years I have let thee play with the 
money thou hast lost. Now, Heim, be nm 
longer foolish, and stop these lamentations, 
otherwise I shall show myself very strange ty 
thee. I have the keys to all money-coffers, and 
I can make good the loss to thee in course of 
time. Therefore, be now of good courage, and 
give me thy hand upon it, that thou wilt fron 
this time forth cheerfully follow thy vocation’ 
I have promised this; my wife and my children 
are again cheerful; I have forgotten it; it is 
under my feet, and I am again happy io my 
God. This is what prayer can do, if it is earn. 
est, believing prayer. And now let us talk of 
something else.” 

This excellent, pious, and genial physician 
had no time to become ill himself, aod wa: 
actively useful to a great age. His jubilee was 
commemorated by the whole city, from the 
highest to the lowést, and continued during 
three days. In constant excitement, he wa 
at last thoroughly exhausted, and ordered that 
the house should be kept perfectly quiet. Late 
in the evening @ poor citizen’s wife came to ask 
him to go to her sick child. She was refused; 
but, knowing the house, she found her way to 
the physician’s bedroom, where she was some- 
what impatiently dismissed. Everything egain 
became still, but at last his wife exclaimed: 
“ But, my dear husband, what is the matter 
with you? You do nothing but throw yourself 
about !” 

“T cannot sleep,” said he; “it is a singular 
thing with the conscience. [ must go.” 

He rang the bell, and, forgetting all fatigue, 
hastened to the sick child, which happily re- 
covered. 

This slight sketch gives us an insight into 
the character of this excellent physician, who 
lived and died tresding in the footsteps of his 
Divine Master, who went about doing good— 
London Leisure Hour. 


_ MAKE HASTE SLOWLY. 

There is an old Latin proverb ( Festina lente) 
which says, “hasten slowly.” It is rarely that 
we find two words which express so much of 
contain more food for bt. Asa nation we 
make haste too fast, and should do better to ¢0 
much slower and more surely toour goal. Sowe 
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represented by a spiral or screw with a very 
fine thread, and in the course of three months 
it worms its way down to the horizon, which it 
reaches on the 23d of September. On this dey 
it slowly sweeps around the sky with its face 
half hidden below The icy sea. It still contin- 
ues to descend, and after it has entirely-disap- 
peared it is still so near the horizon that it 
carries a bright twilight around the heavens in 
its daily circuit. As the = eee _ 
lower, this twilight ually grows fainter ti 
it fades away. ‘On Te 208 of December the 
gun is 23° 28’ below the horizon, and this is 
the midnight of the dark winter of the pole. 
From this date the sum begins to ascend, and 
after a time his return is heralded by a faint 
dawn which circles slowly around the horizon, 
completing its circuit every twenty-four hours. 
This dawn grows gradually brighter, and on 
the 20th of March the peaks of ice are gilded 
with the first level rays of the six-months’ day. 
The bringer of this long day continnes to wind 
his spiral way upwards, till he reaches his high- 
est place on the 21st of June, and his annual 
course is completed.— Sci. American. 





Sense never fails to give them that have 
it, words enough to make themselves under- 
stood. But it too often happens in some con- 
versation as in apothecaries shops, that those 
pots that are empty, or have things of small 
value in them, are as gaudily dressed and 
flourished as those that are full of precious 
drugs.— Penn. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour AnD Meat.—The Flour market is inactive. 
The only sales reported are small lots for the supply 
of the home trade at $9@$9 25 per barrel for su- 
perfine ; $937} @9 75 for extra, $10@11 for extra 
family, and at higher rates for fancy lots. In Rye 
Flour and Corn Meal nothing doing. 

Grais.—Sales of 4@5000 bushels Wheat at $2 50 

r bushel for good old red, and $2 62@2 65 for 

elaware. White ranges from $260 to 270. New 
Rye is worth $1 75, and old 180. Corn—Sales of 
yellow, afloat, at $1 73, and in store, at 175. Oats 
are unchanged. Sales of new Pennsylvania and 
Delaware at 82@83 cents. Nothing doing in Barley 
or Malt. . 

Croverseep is selling in a small way at $14@15 

64 tbs. Small sales of Timothy at $5, and Fiax- 
seed at $3 80@3 65 Y bushel. 





EE SUGAR.—Choice Maple Sugar, from Somerset county, Pa 
Bi heab, by the barrel omly,) at "Wa. H. Woonwann’s, 


7th month 2, 1804.—- 616 Market Street. 





RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—This Insti- 
tution, located in a healthy ana beautiful section of Chester 
county, Pa., three miles south of Coatesville on the Pennsylvania 
‘4, will commence its Zind session on the 10th of Tenth 
month (Oct.) next. The course of study embraces the branches 
ort oe ae ieeethe taught phd oad extra 
of twenty weeks. are vw 
eam ber somes and further particulars, address the Prin- 


8 mo, 6—2 mo. 924 npfwo, 





Ww", HEAOOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 

Ninth Street.—A general assurtment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for erals furnished. 

Be entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Gro —Fuuerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—tf. 





S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND SMALL BOYS, on 
School Lane, Germantown, will be re-opened on 5th of 9th mo. 
The usual branches of an English education will be taught; 
and we feel warranted in believing that the competency of the 
teacher, Deborah B. Smith, will make it desirable to parents to 
patronizé the school, 
7th mo. 30.—tf. 





Was competent teacher to take charge of Friende’ 
school attached to Lombard Street Meeting, Baltimore. To 
an efficient teacher it is deemed a wy desirable situation. 
ACOB BURROUGH, 

723—pf. Wvn. 813. Baltimore, Md. 

_—_—— 
ST PUBLISHED, and for Sale, Toomas WsTHERALD’s SER 
MONS: Price $1 per copy, containing fifteen (15) sermons. 

Can be had of James Baynes, Baltimore; William Ferris, Wil- 
mington, and Elizabeth Hartley, Philadelphia. 


np neinrersieteisensinensioessshansessessessinstenvetenstnsnsesinesinsssssiiceigeansbsiinssntos 
EDAR COTTAGE,—Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
is now open for the reception of visitors. Terms, $15.00. 
6th mo. 25, 1864.—2m. npf. GrorGs CHANDLEE. 


OOKS FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ Friends’ Miscellany,” compiled by John and Isaac 


Co; 9 (11 Wols.)-<- 2+ ceeecseccescpevccees -$7 
Sound 2 John Comly, (600 pages)------+++seeeeeeeeeeees 1.50 
Conversations, &c, of Thomas Story-«-«+++-+-.++0+++-e0e. 1.00 
Journal and works of John Woolman, carefully collated 

ON prepared. ....2scccecccscccedccccceccscccsseccccsece 1.06 
Hugh Judge’s Journal. --.--..+--scceccscecccccccceccsscs 


70 
Memoirs: Ann Byrd, Isaac Martin, and Rufus Hall,each-.. 15 
Cuaries Comtr, Byberry, Pa.. 
or, Emmor Comiy, No. 131, 
North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


T ELLWOOD ZELL & CO 


Smo. 12, 1864.—tf. 





Publishers, Booksellers and Sta- 
tioners, Second Floor No’s. 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. Also, Manufacturers of Photograph Albnms, and 
Publishers of Friends’ Books, and Foulke’s Almanac. 

8d mo. 12, 1864. tf. 


OR RENT.—A LARGE AND C@MMODIOUS 
two-story dwelling house, with three rooms and 
a large hall on the first floor, and a convenient 
kitchen attached; a large and good garden, and 
sufficient stabling. There is also a large school- 


‘| house convenient to the dwelling, the whole sur- 


rounded by a large yard, nicely shaded. This 
property has recently been used as a boarding 
school, with satisfactory success. The location is 
healthy and pleasant, the neighborhood good, and 
convenient to places of worship, schools, stores, &c. 
It is situated in the village of Fallsington, Bucks 
Oo., Pa., two and a-halfmiles from the Philada. and 
Trenton Railroad at Morrisville, and three from 
Trenton. There is a daily mail and post office in 
the place. It will be rented all together, for the 
accommodation of a boarding school, or separately, 
and either by the year or as a summer residence, as 
may best suit applicants. For particulars address 
either of the subscribers, or, to view the property, 
call on Esenezer Hance, near the premises. 
WILLIAM SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES R. STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington P. O., Bucks county, Pa. 


MARK PALMER, 
3d mo. 19, 64.—tf. Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa. 


eS ce TS TS a ce 
\TOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 
521 Arch St., have on hand a good assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, and are 
prepared to have the same made up to order in good 
style and at moderate prices 
Particular attention given to making Friendg’ 
Clothing. 9mo, 12, ’63—ly, 


—————O > 
RicnarD Dag.inerox, a Printed by MERRIHEW & SON, 
Kreildoun, Chester Co., Boor, 


PaMPaLst?, and general Jos Paivrens, 243 Arch Street. 
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